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THE SOUTHERN VARIETY OF THELYPTERIS FRAGRANS 


M. L. Fernap. 


In studying the plants brought back in 1922 from Baffin Land and 
Labrador by Mr. Donald B. MacMillan, my interest was especially 
excited by one fern, because of its unusual aspect. Obviously a 
member of the genus Thelypteris, the plant was characterized by its 
dense habit and rufescent chaffiness. The stiff and coriaceous fronds 
about 1 dm. long, with short stipes densely clothed with conspicuous 
cinnamon-colored or reddish scales, are likewise very chaffy on the 
back of the rachis, and the reddish scales often extend to the backs 
of the crowded and more or less inrolled pinnae. Upon comparison 
in the herbarium MacMillan’s material proves to be exactly Thelyp- 
terts fragrans of the Arctic regions, all material from Greenland and 
northern Labrador to northern Alaska and Siberia being uniform, 
except that very large fronds reach a length of 2 dm. 

This arctic plant is so strikingly unlike the plant of temperate 
regions which the writer has repeatedly collected, always at low 
altitudes, and which has anything but an arctic or arctic-alpine 
range,—dry slaty, shaly or other basic rocks from east-central New- 
foundland to New England, New York and Minnesota and reappear- 
ing in temperate eastern Asia (Japan, Amur and Manchuria)—that 
one wonders that the two have so long passed as identical. The more 
southern plant is naturally larger, and its fronds are nearly if not 
decidedly membranaceous, with more scattered and longer pinnae 
and pinnules, but the most striking difference is in the fewer and 
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smaller scales on the stipe and especially on the back of the frond 
from which they are often essentially wanting. Careful examination 
of these scales indicates no specific difference, nor do characters appear 
in the indusia and spores. The two plants seem, then, to be an arctic 
and a temperate eastern American and eastern Asiatic variation of 
one specific type. 

In determining which of the two is the nomenclatorial type of the 
species we fortunately are aided by good descriptions. Linnaeus 
founded his Polypodium fragrans upon the Siberian Dryopteris Rubum 
Idaeum spirans of Amman. The Linnean account! is as follows: 


32 Poxyroprum frondibus sub-bipinnatis lanceolatis: foliolis fragrans. 
confertis: lobis obtusis serratis stipite paleaceo. 
Dryopteris Rubum Idaeum [misprinted by Linnaeus rubrum idaeum] 
spirans. Amm. ruth. 251. 
Habitat in Siberia. 
Habitus P. F. Maris, at longe minor. Foliola densius congesta, lobis 
lateralibus obtusis, profundius serratis. 


Amman gave a fuller description? though without any additional 
characters, but his paragraph explaining the name and the type 
locality is worth quoting: 

“Tenisae incolae, vt refert Gmelinus hance plantam cereuisiae 
incoquunt, quae gratum inde Rubi Idaei odorem et saporem acquirit. 
Sicca etiam in conclaui asseruata totum conclaue odore suo implet. 
In Angarae et Selengae fluuiorum montosis prouenit. Tanquam 
efficacissimum antiscorbuticum Gmelino commendata fuit.” 

The Angara rises to the northwest of the Baikal Mountains in 
Siberia and the Selenga enters Lake Baikal from the south. The 
type region was, then, the mountains of the Baikal region, and material 
from that area (“ad Baitkalem”’) well matches the more arctic ex- 
treme. The description by Amman indicates this plant and the 
briefer one of Linnaeus with its “foliolis confertis” seems conclusive, 
that true Thelpteris fragrans is the more northern extreme. 

The southern extreme was clearly recognized by Hooker in 1862, 
when he described the typical Nephrodvum fragrans, of “ High arctic 
or subarctic regions,’’ with fronds “destitute of scales above, while 
the whole of the rest of the plant is richly palaceous with aureo-nitent 
scales,” and set off as Var. “@, slender submembranaceous very 
sparsely scaly,” the plant of “the Caucasus” and of Wisconsin, 


1L. Sp. Pl. ii. 1089 (1753). 
2? Amman, Stirp. Rar. Imp. Ruth. 174 (1739). 
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saying “it is remarkable that the only specimens from those regions 
are what I here consider the var. @.”! Whether this southern variety 
actually occurs in the Caucasus seems very doubtful. At least, 
Boissier clearly states that the record arose through an erroneous 
label;? but the plant of temperate North America and temperate 
eastern Asia is clearly Hooker’s Nephrodiwm fragrans, var. 8, and 
since it is a well marked geographic variety it may appropriately 
be called: 


THELYPTERIS FRAGRANS (L.) Nieuwl., var. Hookeriana, n. var., 
frondibus submembranaceis vel membranaceis 0.7-3 dm. longis 
2-5.5 em. latis subtus sparse vel sparsissime paleaceis; pinnis pin- 
nulisque nec confertis plerumque subremotis NEWFOUNDLAND: dry 
ledges and talus, north bank of Exploits River below the falls, Grand 
Falls, July 3, 1911, Fernald, Wiegand, Bartram & Darlington, no. 
4293; dry mossy trap ledges in woods south of Norris Arm, August 
11,1911, Fernald & Wiegand, no. 4294; dry cliffs and talus, Tilt Cove, 
August 22, 1911, Fernald, Wiegand & Darlington, no. 4295. QUEBEC: 
Seven Islands, August 12, 1907, C. B. Robinson, no. 879; in clefts of 
rocks, on mossy cliffs, and sometimes on stony hillsides, River Sague- 
nay, August 15, 1865, D. A. Watt; shaded clifis of the Saguenay 
River, August 9-14, 1879, Pringle; on a cliff in woods, side of Mt. 
Albert, Gaspé Co., August 2, 1881, J. A. Allen, August 8-15, 1905, 
Collins & Fernald; calcareous cliffs, gorge of River Ste. Anne des 
Monts, August 15, 1906, Fernald & Collins, no. 281 (TypE in Gray 
Herbarium); dry calcareous ledges and cliffs, between Baldé and the 
Baie des Chaleurs, Bonaventure River, August 5, 6 and 8, 1904, 
Collins, Fernald & Pease; dry faces of trap cliffs, Tracadigash Mt., 
Carleton, July 24, 1904, Collins, Fernald & Pease; at various sta- 
tions on dry limestones and slates, Bic, July, 1904 and 1907, Fernald 
& Collins, nos. 837, 838, etc.; slaty ledges along Metapedia River, 
Assemetquagan, July 29, 1922, Fernald & Pease, no. 24,779; shaded 
dry cliffs (both calcareous and non-calcareous), Mt. Elephantis, 
Potton, Broome Co., July 7, 1909, A. S. Pease, no. 11,953, August 10, 
1903, J.R. Churchill. Nova Scorta: cliffs along Barrasois River, Cape 
Breton Island, July 21, 1915, G. FE. Nichols, no. 1126. Marne: cliffs by 
fall, Cascade Brook, Township XVIII, Range 10, Aroostook Co., July 
31, 1893, Fernald, no. 204; eastern face of cliff at Mt. Kineo, August, 
1867, C. E. Smith, August 28, 1871, 7. C. Porter, September 18, 1887, 
G. G. Kennedy; rock cliffs and slides, 2400-2600 ft., Spencer Mt., East 
Middlesex, August 27,1907, J. A.Cushman,no.1777. New HAMPSHIRE: 


1 Hook. Sp. Fil. iv. 122, 123 (1862). 
2“ Aspidium fragrans Sw. species Sibirica schedula erronea in Caucaso ex herb. 
Vindob. indicatum videtur.’’—Boiss. Fl. Orient. v. 737 (1884). 
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shaded cliff, Gorge of Diamond River, Dartmouth College Grant, Au- 
gust 2, 1914, A. S. Pease, no. 16,153; Alpine Cascade, Gorham, 1873, 
C. E. Faxon, September 4, 1903, Pease, no. 2530; dryish cliffs, Crystal 
Cascade, Pinkham Grant, August 7, 1879, Edwin Faxon, September 
6, 1907, Pease, no. 10,715; shaded cliffs, Ice Gulch, Randolph, Sept- 
ember 13, 1895, T. O. Fuller & H. A. Purdie, August 28, 1901, Pease, 
no. 25; dry ledges, Mine Brook, Shelburne, August 15, 1908, Pease, 
no. 11,664. Vermont: Mt. Mansfield, August, 1877, Faxon, Pringle, 
and many later collections by others; Smuggler’s Notch, Faxon et al.; 
dry sheltered cliffs, Underhill (Nebraska) Notch, Eggleston et al.; 
altitude 1500 ft., Mt. Zion, East Hubbardton, July 17, 1898, Eggles- 
ton & Ross; rocky cliffs, elevation not over 1000 ft., Mt. Zion, September 
1911, Rugg. Ontario: rocky cut on Canadian Pacific Ry., Franz, 
June 22, 1921, Pease, no. 17,960; crevices of rocks, Red Rock, Lake 
Superior, June 24, 1884, J. Macoun; Isle St. Ignace, 1866, O.B. 
Wheeler. Micutcan: Isle Royale, August 19, 1873, H. Gillman, 
August 6, 1909, W. S. Cooper, no. 27; among rocks, Keweenaw Co., 
August, 1888, Farwell, no. 557; on cliffs of greenstone trap east of 
the Cliff Mine, 1863, J. W. Robbins; Phoenix, August, 1885, 7. E. 
Boyce. Wisconsin: St. Croix Falls, 1861, 7. J. Hale; Dells of the Wis- 
consin, I. A. Lapham. Minnesota: Basswood Lake, L. H. Bailey, 
no. 430; St. Paul, Ellen Cathcart. Upper Amur: on shady sloping 
cliffs, August 18, 1891, Korshinski. MippLE AMUR: on crags in 
oak copses, June 5, 1891, Korshinski. ManpsHuRIA: Amur River, 
1855, R. Maack. Japan: Sapporo, October 19, 1908, Arimoto. 


Gray HERBARIUM 


PLANTS OF THE HAMILTON INLET AND LAKE 
MELVILLE REGION, LABRADOR. 


R. H. Wetmore. 


DurinG the summer of 1921, the Canadian Government conducted 
a Survey in the region of Hamilton Inlet and Lake Melville, Labrador. 
While on that Survey, during the months of July and August, the 
writer collected the plants listed below. However, this does not 
represent an exhaustive study of the flora of the area covered, for 
the Survey itself was preeminently hydrographical and geological in 
its intent, hence those elements of the work were stressed accordingly; 
also the mode of travel of our party—by motor-boat and canoe— 
was conducive only to botanizing those points at which stops were 
made. 
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The plants were identified at the Gray Herbarium, Harvard Uni- 
versity, before being forwarded to Ottawa, where they are now filed 
with the Geographical Survey. It is with the permission of the 
Director of that Survey that this list is being published. 

Below is appended a list of the important stops of our trip, the 
names used being generally those employed by A. P. Low in his maps 
of that region, which were published by the Canadian Geological 
Survey in 1896. These places are numbered and the numbers will 
be used in the list following to stand for the places cited. 

Before continuing with the list, the writer takes this opportunity 
to express his thanks to Prof. M. L. Fernald, with whose help the 
identification was done, and also to the Librarians of the Gray 
Herbarium for their assistance in finding literature needed. The 
names of introduced species are in italics. 


List oF STATIONS 


. Indian Harbor and adjacent islands. 

. Black Island, Hamilton Inlet. 

. Double Mer—along the shores only. 

. Barrens north of Rigolet. 

. North side of the Narrows, from the mouth of Double Mer to 
the east end of Lake Melville. 

6. South side of the Narrows, from opposite the mouth of Double 
Mer to the entrance to the Backway, both on the shores and the 
adjacent barrens and bogs. 

7. The shores and neighboring terraces of Mulliock Cove. 

8. Shores and adjacent territory at Carravalla Bay. 

9. Along Mulligan’s River, including neighboring barrens and 
mountains. 

10. Shores at Northwest River. 

11. Grand Lake, shores only. 

12. Shores of the Nascaupee River. 

13. Hamilton River, near Muskrat Islands. 

14. Shores and portage at Muskrat Falls, Hamilton River. 

15. Shores of the Kenemich River. 

16. South side of Lake Melville, from Carter Basin to English 
River. 

17. Barrens and mountains at English River. 

18. Shores and barrens on the Backway. 

19. Grass field at Mud Lake (Gillesport). 

20. Shores at Sabascachew Bay. 


Oe Whe 
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List oF PLANTS 


POLYPODIACEAE 
Thelypteris Phegopteris (L.) Slosson..... Pe os tel: 1.14, V7 
Ts Dryopterise (:.) Sasson c ia. as a ars et i ree 4,6 
T. spinulosa (O. F. Muell.) Nieuwl......... gn a eee Ct? 
Athyrium angustum (Willd.) Presh. 22. a0; yest ee 17 
OsMUNDACEAE 
Osmunda Claytoniana Iie... so oc. 0: anne ae ae I ¥¢ 
EQUuISETACEAE 
Equisetum sylvaticum L., var. pauciramosum Milde......... 4 
EB. palustre: Lines. 6 dc at Heetani ae deine ene oe ee 12 
LYCOPODIACEAE 
liveopodium) annotinum HL..e 02 eee eee <i 12, 14 
L. annotinum L., var. acrifolium Fernald................- 4,9 
L. annotinum L., var. pungens (La Pylaie) Desv......... 4, 6 
Ls -alpaivana Ls Soesks 5 ooo a0 oa ew ce ae é 
Leobseutuim Lise «oi 5s.g Sens ein os ee ere Ree en eee 9 
Lcomplanatum ota: so. see aes oe eres ee eee 12 
PINACEAE 
Abies balsamea:(..) (MAN .<. Se ..c dee enon eee aa eee nee 3-20 
Juniperus communis L., var. montana Ait... ..<.3<s02e ees 18 
SPARGANIACEAE 
Sparganium angustiiolium: Michx dona se sects ene eter 9 
NAJADACEAE 
Potamogeton heterophyllus Schreb., var graminifolius (Fries 
IMEOP OMG os son Livorh sche 34 Deo Sg a eS 12 
J UNCAGINACEAE 
Triglochin manitinia. Tit ocrcs See a 
GRAMINEAE 
Hiérochloé alpina. (Sw.) Ru &@ Sac. seen ee en eee 1 
Phleuny pratense Tae. ..0 0 eran oe een ee eee 14, 19 
P. alpinum By ec. hoe vic 08 orate ee ret ee 1 
Agrostis’ hyemalis (Walt. BSP us. cess accceee eee 12, 14 
Agrostis alba L., var. vulgaris (With.) Thurb................ 19 
Calamagrostis canadensis (Michx.) Beauv., var. Langsdorfi 
(lank) Tangent. alec yecs ae ee 1,5; 0.8, h1 
Calamagrostis neglecta (Ehrh.) Gaertner, Meyer, & Scherbius 
4, 5, 10, 12 
Cinna latifolia. (Trev;) Grisebs: . eee eee eee 10, 14 
Deschampsia flexuosa (L.) Trin., var. montana (L.) Parl. ..3, 6 
Poa eminens. J.°S. Presta: 4. ac0<t cee eens 5, 6, 9 
P.*pratensis. Lu. ...4 Js na do Bente te eee ee 5, 6, 14, 19 
Glyceria nervata (Willd.) Trin., var. stricta Scribn......... 2 
G. borealis (Nash) Batcheldert.2<: cata beets ae eee 11 
Festuca rubra \L.), ...5ee tee ueenanm ele een nee 5, 6 
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Elymus arenarius L., var. villosus E. Meyer. ..1-3, 5-8, 10, 16-18 
CYPERACEAE 


LUE OO DS clog ee Lei ka il @ (AS) IL: doit die scar os a ce a a 9 
ES eter eg bi 6 A. ae ig kee Sep tagline ar eee 12 
Scirpus cespitosus L., var. callosus Bigel..................- ih 
Cee rUnSeOL Ne tie Sher. eisiciels s skidw aa cu wate Wiss nla yale s 11 
S. atrocinctus Fernald, var. brachypodus Fernald.......... 12 
Eriophorum Chamissonis C. A. Meyer..................... 6 
Po recea a aaa ee foe a AL ee este sur Sie «53d a Soles 4 
eer Fe Ce GNA Oat Chie ine sahais Nin taal 10 
[OS BOUVET STC LTCC MN A402 1 2a a gt oe Ilee AL 
Se eneuet meld NODDE 6. jae. as Sore Pah ee RS el es oo 1 
Carex projecta Mackenzie (C. tribuloides Wahlenb., var. reducta 
Mey cers hs St no Se ae os be aes 12 
C. echinata Murr., var. angustata (Carey) Bailey........... 14 
Mie OCC Ee tae tae een ac nee Greta Sms or gE oan. os 10 
SMOTINeEspens, FE Ollce= eae Wem EN Ane ek ood cus oe uot 5, 6, 14 
©. Macloviana D’Urv../...:... Diese dG ccc Nagas 9 ae ra ae Gane 1 
C. glareosa Wahlenb., var. amphigena Fernald........... 5, 6 
eS ALA ONT Po oie Again s Orden oe RS oe ea ke 12 
CGamaninmagO.7 by \Luellerees 0. 45 ts Aone See ces Os 12 
C. salina Wahlenb., var. kattegatensis (Fries) Almq......10, 12 
hg TSS TE EE ey ee ne ned ere Se 11 
PEE enbar is WICK etek s 2 oac ase Bayes OS A oa be ae 10 
COMATIM OTS COMM ees Fee Ate cL ee Otk tb ae Case 5, 6 
Gprrmaliaris 2 liGa Xero eee a vee ait a ae eee ish, 
CCR VEST CATIA LG ee nS A EE ae Ee ae eda iss 10, 20 
OP riGEINE a SLOKGR fa te oe ain pete a 55 Ss bene Seta exe 12 
JUNCACEAE 
2 TICES Te CEG Dh RE ee pes ee a a 1 
J. balticus Willd., var. littoralis Engelm............... 14, 20 
Eo EPEC go DAN S98 5 oe es rE Pr ay 10, 12 
Jerarpmus Vill, yan. msigiis Brie... 3... cae seas oe Af Wee Be 
TTP TUES OCS Tess oF (brn NOM) Oe ie ee 1 
LILIACEAE 
Cabo ia a DOTeAN Syl Aik.) (Alo: 5 fone eter ants Be 'eecee aves ere 14, 17 
Smilacmna trifolia-(U.): Dest... 5. .65 cn an 0 as Common in all bogs 
Maianthemum canadense Desf..................5+5 11-15, 17 
Sireptopus amplextfolius -(L.). DC isk... 2s eee ee oe os tae ee 
IRIDACEAE 
Iris setosa Pall., var. canadensis Foster... ..1-3, 5-8, 16-18, 20 
pisvrinemum- ancustitoluim Mill... 22. eee eee ei eee 19 
ORCHIDACEAE 
Pia pename- hy perboreas (LL) Ra Brisis. 4.3... ee ec te 15; 


Piotr aCterstp GT ayee. 6a. a5) it nics viele wc aa ee ne coe 1 
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Spiranthes;Romanzotiana Cham 22... «ga. es2 see wee 19 
Goodyera repens (L.) R. Br., var. ophioides Fernald ...... 17 
listeraccordata (L)3R.' Bt... oo es oe ee ee 17 
SALICACEAE 
Salixttucidadiuhlc0e<c,. Ghee cea ee ee oe ree eae 11 
S: lucida Muhls var-intonsa: Fernald 2) .n-. sae eee 11 
5) planifolia Pursh's:.20: 248.28 Aree ae ee ae ere 18 
S. anglorum:. Cham 24%. s ie oe ee ee 1 
Populustremuloides Michx...25. &.- ce. = = ae eee 9, 12 
MyYRrICACEAE 
Divide: Gales yc ic oc tb areca farm ee IRS ed 18 
BETULACEAE 
Betula -elandulosa. Michy. «524s 22ers ee ae 1, 48 
By microphylla Bunge.2.. vans. 6 2. Soc ee eee ies VR ae tS: 
Alnus crispa (CAit) cPumsh: .., 2: goaccn eS oe ee 9, 15 
SANTALACEAE 
Gomandra. -livida: Richards. y......). oe eee ee ee ree 6, 9 
POLYGONACEAE 
leionaavene woolly WAR. a5 ck eb occ ce coe oacoceo a sou ates 8, 12 
RE OCéelosella Lees eae «See acti re Rn eee 10 
Polygonum:aviculate De iiesd eas so foes oe Ce 10 
Pe viwiparini (EA) ts cicts:os «aac pe ote ee 5-8, 20 
CHENOPODIACEAE 
Chenopodium, albu: Dn 02% 6.2 dons civ be ee ae ee eee 9 
CARYOPHYLLACEAE 
FATCNATIAWMATETINOTAS LA nals a keoterie eee ole ee eee 9 
As beploides Lic ie on2e Sine satgemea ee Sete eee D; Ge 
A. groenlandica’(Retz.) Spreng:. <<... «2.0. cos u. Seeeee 17 
Stellaria: boréalis: Bigel. oc. 55 eavicocdiecee ae ae MOR ee 9 
Se--erassitolias Bhrhe acc nc cere sae ee eee 8 
Si humutusa Rott bevs.taeers aces ese Tee eee 8 
S. longipes Goldie, var. laeta (Richards.) Wats........1, 5, 6 
S. reedta. “(Li eG grill, 250. Freche cite civic Once etre eee 8 
Cerastiiim, arverse la. i55 .oxG4 cis nev oc ic eee eee 1 
C. alpinum L.; ‘var. lanatum’ Hegetschw..i-. ee... Cee 1 
Silene-acaulis Ly,.:var:'éexscapa (Al) DE oc. one cee eee 1 
RANUNCULACEAE 
Ranunculus Peptans slik... hin ca eterno eens Se one nl eee 1] 
ER. pennsylvanious Ln fi oo cai fac cen cares ae ene eee eee 12 
Rie Gertg Lae cog Sa ce Oh ae RO ee 19 
R. hyperboreus- Rottbess (. ¢c.ts con ace gence ates eee 1 
Be lapponieus Tas: 3.20/95 i.e ee cere ee 5 
Chalictrum polygsmum: Muh. 1k mtn ae ee ee 19 
Coptis trifolia (L.) Salish ag oe 0 errant 4,9 


Actaéa, rubra ‘ (Ait. )) Wilkie nhc. eens eee een 12 
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CRUCIFERAE 
ODER CRON te ke tad pa Naduee Swe Oa eH bes 5, 6 
SRST NS 2 S| lI As a eg 19 
Capsella Bursa-pastoris (L.) Moench...................000 5 
CochicaTia ep a UBUSterOMNGlE) os ene aloe culdn oaks days ove 1 
rei rede ermumed ) yo8 tice kt C8 os kth ices hie o's saedins'« 1 
eS eel PND OSESTEITL ID of) SSMIROMAMIS = 20 MES I ae gui San en oie ee 1 
SARRACENIACEAE 
PORE PACEUEG OIE MAECIS Ui <6. vgs Se eat Cadet oes nus OS es 16 
CRASSULACEAE 
Sever Ose (III 15.1 OCD Ds. ievlisins eeata ee bank Lebel s,aecels doa e 1 
SAXIFRAGACEAE 
TDRSS ey be LP gh DPR a Rr OO eo Oe 1eaG 
acshes prostratuny, L Her... 520.6.) 0.05. common everywhere 
ROSACEAE 
Pyras dumosa (Greene) Fernaldec)... 00 ees5 eek. 17,18 
Amelanchier Bartramiana (Tausch.) Roem. ................ 6 
Potentilla monspeliensis L................. 5-10, 16, 19, 20 
Bee Pasir tls) CONS. 5's Icio nnd LEB Re rd, See 5, 6, 8 
TBE gOS Eis | cole Ge ae tie eee oe hie eee ae eae meme ae ea 6 
Rempacines, Howells 27 ices sce ce a eee be 1-9; 16-18, 20 
Ceunremarropayuium Ville: 0.5.6, atest ot anise. Pe eek 15 
POTD TE CES CON 08 lige le ee at ee” re ee ae 18 
eR D A CINOTUS La: 24 ohiacy oiScats ss cudus “fences 1-9, 15-18, 20 
REPL ENAO TAIN IRAC APO coe, or fc.-. io sere el 5) Bie ee ele baat oe 9 
DalimiisOrad CAmimencts ali... chance kage os sade Heme es 10-12 
EIS SOUS VIVANICE Wis Lae zo cena idigd Aa « SG eld as oss 9 
ABET ac in benetOnlee V GIN e lac) choca. ke eek Wine Geetien waM a ates wlata gS 1 
LEGUMINOSAE 
A ritoleindoratcnse Ascct. |. a Js 5 de eee ae Ge eh oe Se 19 
EMEA IOS) Nee ea ois o,c ohare hie cheno eC nye a ee OUT eae 19 
MATA EGE Ns a Je ch, Peden, SN | ES a Bilin wey, 19 
ENO ey co) SERS FM eee es ee ee ean ae :! 
Oxytropis campestris DC., var. caerulea Koch.............. 1 
MS TTC ete NS, SR re ae ea Ie hs 5s Aiainoy nile 8s 19 


Lathyrus maritimus (L.) Bigel. .common on all salt and brackish 
shores, and on Grand Lake. 


GERANIACEAE 

Terai nates ia 6 eG ee Sot nt SRL LT. 10 
CALLITRICHACEAE 

(COLUN Te(G OT Se 82) Ec SN Bian oon ee a 12 
EMPETRACEAE 

Empetrum nigrum L......... common on all barrens and rocky 

headlands. 

VIOLACEAE 


Wiolalabradoncaiscuvanicn .acrcictii fais 4.) aroacla esse aes ye 
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ONAGRACEAE 
Epilobium angustifolium L.. .common everywhere west of Rigolet 
ES Tatifiolionn <a. ets Sono ta ie i ho eee eee 3, 9 
Ee pas tre Lie. cae ot cosa o wikig Seen tates etal tes eter te SO chen 8 
E. palustre L., var. longirameum Fernald & Wiegand ...... 8. 
E. glandulosum Lehm., var. adenocaulon (Haussk.) Fernald 
Sa 
HALORAGIDACEAE 
Hippuris vulgaris L., var. maritima (Hellen.) Wahlenb......... 8 
UMBELLIFERAE 
Coelopleurum Incidum:(.;):-Fernsaldises ano eee 5, 6. 
Angelica, -atropurpurea U.%225 =. aan ee eee bet Gk. 
CoRNACEAE 
Cornus canadensisalis cao. ate eee AO Oe lS 
OMcuecieas Le on eos eon acca ae IE eee Ex 5, -6. 
Cestolomifera, Michxiveeceimee oor ee 1h le 
ERICACEAE 
Moneses uniflora (aaGray .. 4.4.0. ose eee rene 4,16 
Pyrolaminot Tis2) «com syns ake ee ou ee ee 15. 
Pesecundanlneviate OO LUCA tam U Zam ire ner ee i te ten ene eee 14 
P: chlorantha: Swe j.<)c0< acne on 4 6 6 Ore eee 14 
Ledum groenlandicum Oeder....... common on all barrens 
De palustre is fos ik. a8 cee Re os Sn 1 
Kalmnia angustiolian ic, 4 ae eaten a ere are 9-15, 20 
iss, politoliay? Wane. .ca-k Gs & ee ee ee Han Gh 
Phyllodoce: caerulea; (l.), Bab... v\vasve= see ee eee 4 
Chamaedaphne calyculata (L.) Moench. ................ 4, 6 
Arctostaphylos alpina (L.) Spreng................. 4. ‘f, 17, 20 
Chiogenes hispidula (L.)-T.-@e°G...... ic macancn see ee 4 
Vaccinium pennsylvanicum Lam., var myrtilloides (Michx.) 
Rerhald it cciecet cen 1 ettae eee common on all barrens. 
V. pennsylvanicum Lam., var. angustifolium (Ait. ) Gray ....4 
Veuliginosutiy Lise -iren cies See tee common on all barrens. 
V. Vitis-Idaea L., var. minus Lodd. ..common on all barrens and. 
mountains. 
Vie Oxyooctus: bacs 2. oi ec ek ie Chto eee 4 
DIAPENSIACEAE 
Diapensia lapponica: Le odes. aie oe coe ee eee i 
PLUMBAGINACEAE 
Statice labradorica, Hubbard & Blake oc. oe eee ee i 
PRIMULACEAE 
Primula farinosa dis ys 0 ak oo ie er ee 1 
P.farinosa la, var. macropoda: Fernald ham wae oe eee ie 
Trientalis borealis Raf....... common in woods everywhere. 
GENTIANACEAE 


Gentiana Amarellla) [ew oe re ee eee ee 3 
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BORAGINACEAE 

Mertensia maries—-(L.) 6. FE. Grayes, ocuiisscdecdan vas aes 
LABIATAE 

SEIS TS St 71) al ee, ee ee 18, 19 

Mentha arvensis L., var. glabrata Fernald ................ 12 
SCROPHULARIACEAE 

WES Rerstre Pe TIS NS ot De A ge aa ee a ? 

Castilleja pallida (L.) Spreng., var. septentrionalis (Lindl.) 

SVS. ele § Soest ROR a ar he 11 

Wimaeaeimea Cr rien: Mahle oh yinnye ic hn Rakes ke Rae el 12 

Peeciictmat is eMC Lye 2 eo es BG bate oes 1 

P. groenlandica Retz. ........... oh eg Eg No 1 

Peepreaioiie= Stephen |)... eet oi coo aces oe kes oe: £6 

Rultnane ater iorista-Pallt oi. 3.55 ace esi ae onl xe bic be ak Sh weed 1 
LENTIBULARIACEAE 

Ree ra WM Et Bo ee ee ais Ses iw SER oe EAE 1 

RAL Need ao nog RD A aati ee cess 6 cide in 2 i 
PLANTAGINACEAE 

Plantago decipiens Pigs OU fee eet tae setae te St lah Shs Se 20 
RUBIACEAE 

BNE AUT Meee esa potatoe aa ee AF a pee is Seer en 10 

Sa ia OEAGGHEGIR  VVICCANG 2.5.2 Ts 5218 4 ate Pais eels ta ahalegtie'5 5 + 10 

eso SER EPR AY FO eg ne 15 


Linnaea borealis L., var. americana (Forbes) Rehder. .common 
in all woods 


CARIFOLIACEAE 
Me COME UIE e DAN CIOUIE Teh tho yh Ne sek Bk eka ew swiss ek Oe 9 
CoMPOSITAE 
ondaso Ineno pia yaa P UPS co 2 Gale gate socio wis) + 3 vd doh ws Syke 
S. macrophylla Pursh, var. thyrsoidea (E. Meyer) Fernald ....9 
wy )o a cheno DY Car, oan Reiter circ Aine Pe aay ae 15 
PN EO ACCT AMMIIN To np aro tH eA os Ces Cae sb aale ont s,« 11 
irigerom aceis. 1, var, asteroides DC... 0.354.070... -. 19 


Anaphalis margaritacea (L.) B. & H., var. occidentalis Greene. 14 
Achillea Millefolium L., var. nigrescens E. Meyer. .common on 

all shores 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum L., var. pinnatifidum Lecoq. 


RG ILAWUTVONRTS’ Sed satay eat median oa croi Aie) AO eee 19 
ATL eIMISia CANACENSISUVUICIXy yatta weer oes vues os ea oa ie 
Petasiresmpulimatiia (AIG, ) Gtayin 5.5. foc We ce se eens ees 12 
pprieees atistnis 12.) ELOOK rae -aai5 asia i-ais einjave sie sib ew eye gow i 
Sy Jhyar@losAminesy, JERSE 5 bo. bono bu oe 8 tb ec CoD Bee meme 5 1G,n 20 
W@rrsiumae rater ane Li Chaxcta setae warcsescclioferapeis «ove Sasso Sjavay* ye s'e 15 
WVCODLOCOMED IEE ILOL Use amen prteee Cre calc) sons ole oi Pieve-s: ease. scale w.8.3 19 


pPavaxacua ceratopmorina 1G © ios od Sie Sw te cee cece se 1 
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T'; ofeewmale Weber so. ics on as din oe Soe Foren ete 10 
Lactuca spicata (Lam.) Hitehe. 2.2 ame ss ae eee 15 


HarvarpD UNIVERSITY. 


FALCARIA RIVINI, A PLANT NEW TO THE UNITED STATES 


KE. M. Gress. 


A cotony of Falcaria rivint Host. has been discovered on the farm 
of S. G. Myers about 4 miles south of Mercersburg, Franklin County, 
Pa. The colony covers an area about 10 /t. in diameter in the middle 
of a field of limestone soil. 

Mr. Myers first noticed the plant about five years ago growing in 
the clover and timothy, but gave little attention to it until he noticed 
that the plant was not eradicated by the ordinary method off crop 
rotation which consisted of clover and timothy, followed by corn, 
this being followed by wheat. 

A specimen of the plant was shown to Dr. John L. Bradley, a 
Veterinarian of Mercersburg, Pa., who noticed at once that the plant 
was not one of our common weeds. Dr. Bradley sent some specimens 
to the Bureau of Plant Industry at Harrisburg, for identification. 

The writer accompanied by Dr. Bradley visited the colony on 
September 9th and found that the plants had been cut off about 
8 inches above the ground by the binder when the wheat had been 
harvested, but that they had sprouted out from the cut stem. Some 
of the young branches were in bloom while others had passed the 
blooming period and contained immature fruits. We started to dig 
up the roots of one of the plants by using a large pen knife. We soon 
found that it could not be done with this instrument and Mr. Myers 
secured a mattock for the purpose. We dug as deep as we could 
with the mattock and then secured a post digger to finish the job. 
Everything went well until a large limestone rock was encountered 
through which we could not dig but through which the root seemed 
to find its way, probably through a crevice. We then cut the root off 
and measuring it, found it to be 35 inches long. The root was about 


1 Falcaria vulgaris Brnh., Critamus agrestis Bess., Drepanophyllum sioides Web. 
Sium falcaria L., Bunium falcaria Bieb., Drepanophyllum agreste Hoffm. & Koch. 
Seseli falcaria Crantz, Crithmum umbelliferum Bauh. 
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Vf inch in diameter throughout the entire length and had penetrated 
the soil in a vertical direction. 

We did not find any seedlings and the plant seems not to be spread- 
ing by seeds but the colony is increasing in diameter by the under- 
ground roots. Many rosettes of young plants were found over the 
area and particularly around the outer edge. 

Observations of the colony leadg us to believe that the plant will 
become a very noxious weed if allowed to spread. Failure to spread 
by seeds may be due to the fact that the plant has been cut before the 
seeds were mature enough to grow or it may be that viable seeds do 
not form in its new habitat. These facts have not as yet been deter- 
mined. There is no doubt, however, that it is able to spread and 
persist by its deep perennial roots. 

The plant is a native of southern and middle Europe and parts of 
Asia and has been found in Argentina and Costa Rica but so far as 
we can find out it has never before been found growing in the United 
States. 

Casually the plant would probably be mistaken for wild carrot. 
The leaves, however, are so different from the lace-like leaf of wild 
carrot that there is no difficulty in distinguishing it from that plant. 

The leaves are ternately pinnate, glaucescent, the leaflets are 
linear-lanceolate, decurrent, finely and irregularly serrate, the teeth 
terminated by a sharp cartilaginous point, the middle leaflet is gen- 
erally divided into three equal decurrent parts or leaflets, the lateral 
leaflets are irregularly divided into one to three parts or leaflets. 
The root leaves are long-petioled, while those on the stem have 
short inflated petioles. The umbels are many-rayed with both 
involucres and involucels of small, narrow bracts. The flowers are 
small with a five-toothed calyx and white incurved petals. The 
fruit (not mature) is oblong with widely diverging styles and filiform 
ribs and one oil-tube in each furrow between the ribs. 

OFFICE oF STATE Bortanist, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE NATIVE TANSY OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
M. L. FERNALD. 


In a recent valuable little collection brought back from Flower’s 
Cove on the Newfoundland side of the Straits of Belle Isle by Miss 


Se 
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Mary E. Priest, and containing several plants heretofore unknown 
from Newfoundland, is a dwarf and lanate large-headed tansy with 
almost scapose stems less than 1 dm. in height. Miss Priest’s plant 
is identical with specimens collected by Fernald, Wiegand & Kittredge 
in 1910 on dry limestone barrens fifty miles to the south, on the 
shores of Ingornachoix Bay. The Newfoundland plant seems to 
be an extreme variation of Tanacetum huronense Nutt., which in its 
typical form occurs from the St. John Valley in New Brunswick to 
Hudson Bay and Lake Superior and it is here proposed as: 


TANACETUM HURONENSE Nutt., var. terrae-novae, n. var., a forma 
typica recedit habitu subscaposo, caule 0.7-1.3 dm. alto lanato; 
foliis confertis 3.5-9 cm. longis subtus albido-tomentosis vel -lanatis, 
segmentis confertis; capitulis 1-3; involucro lanato. 

Differing from the typical form of the species in its subscapose 
habit; the stem 0.7-1.3 dm. high, lanate, 1-3-headed; leaves crowded 
at the base of the stem, 3.5-9 cm. long, white-tomentose or -lanate 
beneath, their segments crowded: involucre lanate-——NEWFOUND- 
LAND: dry rocky limestone barren, near sea-level, Ingornachoix Bay, 
August 2, 1910, Fernald, Wiegand & Kittredge, no. 4162 (TYPE in 
Gray Herb.); coast, Flower’s Cove, July 26, 1921, Mary E. Priest, 
NOs det. 


The typical continental form of the species has stems 2.5-8 dm. 
high, with remote leaves mostly 1-3 dm. long. It is much greener 
and less pubescent throughout and the stems bear 1-8 heads. 

It is not impossible that T’anacetum huronense should be treated as 
a variety of 7’. bipinnatum (L.) Schz.-Bip., which extends from 
Russian Lapland across northern Asia to Alaska and the Mackenzie. 
The characters relied upon by Rydberg in the North American Flora to 
separate the two seem sufficiently clear: 


“Tigules erect or ascending, decidedly concave; 
headsiseverall.:.. Sah ctrac mci ree reat 2. T. huronense’”’ 


“Ligules spreading, flat; heads 1-4............... 4. T. bipinnatum’’? 
but unfortunately the description of the ligules as “ decidedly concave” 
must have arisen through study of poorly dried material. The writer 
has intimately known 7’. huronense for thirty years, making his first 
collections of it in 1893, his latest in 1922, with six other collections 
in the interval, and he has not noticed any conspicuously “concave” 
character. The ligules are often inconspicuous but in the same areas 
they may become quite obvious; for instance, Fernald & Long’s no. 


1 Rydb. N. A. Fl. xxxiv) 238 (1916). 
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14,860 from Woodstock, New Brunswick, admirably shows flat 
ligules 4 mm. long. These are, however, as described by Rydberg, 
more ascending than in 7. bipinnatum, and in this character the two 
are perhaps separable. The apiculate tips to the leaf-segments are 
identical, as are the achenes and pappus and, although the key- 
character above quoted gives 7. huronense “heads several” and T. 
bipinnatum “heads 1-4,” the 55 flowering stems of the former now 
before the writer show 9 specimens with 1 head, 11 with 2, 20 with 3 
and 9 with 4 (total, 49 out of 55), while only 1 has 5 heads, 2 have 6, 
2 have 7 and 1 has 8. Upon its more elevated disk and less spreading, 
usually more deeply lobed, ligules 7. hwronense is distinct from the 
scanty material at hand of 7. bipinnatum, but the differences are so 
slight that, when the intermediate country between Lake Superior 
and the Yukon is better known, it is highly probable that exactly 
transitional plants will be found. 

The genus Tanacetum is tentatively retained in its bisdetional sense, 
although Hoffmann! and his followers in Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland merge it with Chrysanthemum. The group is so largely 
Eurasian that in America we are scarcely in position properly to 
weigh generic values within it. Prior to Hoffmann’s treatment the 
traditional practice in continental Europe was to consider as true 
Chrysanthemum the species such as C. segetum L. and C. coronarium 
L., in which the pappus is obsolete and the achenes dimorphic, at 
least the outer ones with 2 or 3 wing-angles. This was the treatment of 
Schultz Bipontinus? when he maintained Chrysanthemum in its most 
restricted sense and treated as Tanacetum the plants with uniform 
5-10-costate achenes and coroniform pappus. The Tanacetum of 
Schultz contained very diverse elements, all of which are included 
by Hoffmann in Chrysanthemum—such plants as T. Balsamita L., 
the Costmary of old gardens, which Rydberg in the North American 
Flora maintains as a monotypic genus, Balsamita Balsamita (L.) 
Rydb. separated from Tanacetum because it has “Heads discoid, 
homogamous, 2. ¢., ray-flowers wholly wanting,” thus quite ignoring 
the fact that typical 7. Balsamita is a plant correctly described by 
Boissier “ligulis albis disco aequilongis”’ (FJ. Orient. iii. 345). Schultz 
also included 7. Parthenium (Chrysanthemum Parthenium (L.) 


10, Hoffm. in Engler & Prantl, Pflanzenf. iv. Ab. 5: 277, 278 (1892). 
2 Schz.-Bip. Ueber die Tanaceteen (1844). 
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Bernh.), the old fashioned Feverfew; 7. atratum (C. atratum L.), an al- 
pine Marguerite closely related to our introduced Daisy or White Weed, 
C. Leucanthemum L. or Leucanthemum vulgare Lam.; and T. indicum 
(C. indicum L.), one of the progenitors of the garden Chrysanthemum. 
Somewhat similarly, Boissier,! in 1875, maintained Chrysanthemum 
in its restricted sense and threw the others, including Tanacetum, 
into Pyrethrum. The problem, as already said, is essentially one for 
the European student to settle, since the great bulk of species is 
Eurasian, but until there is fuller agreement among the more thorough 
students of Eurasian Compositae it seems better for us to maintain, 
for the present, Tanacetum as generically distinct from Chrysanthemum 
in the restricted sense. If Tanacetum, Pyrethrum, Leucanthemum, 
etc., constitute a single genus distinct from Chrysanthemum, an 
interpretation which has much authoritative support, the earliest 
generic name is, of course, Z'anacetum L. Sp. (1753) which antedates 
Leucanthemum Mill. (1754) and Pyrethrwm Scop. (1772). 
Gray HERBARIUM. 


Iste au Haut Prants.—During the summer of 1921, I found 
growing amongst various grasses on what is known as Birch Point, 
though there seem to be no birches there, Luzula campestris (L.) 
DC., var. acadiensis Fernald. This will be found described by Prof. 
Fernald in Ruopora, Vol. 19, p. 38, from eastern Canada. His 
comment on my plant is “first in Maine.” 

About the same time I found on York Island, which lies close to 
the eastern shore of Isle au Haut, a golden-rod, Solidago lepida DC., 
var. molina Fernald, which is also “new to New England.” This 
was described by Prof. Fernald in Ruopora, Vol. 17, p. 9. It is 
mentioned in Gray’s Manual (7th edition) under S, canadensis L., 
var. gilvocanescens Rydb., but with no footing in New England. 

I wish to acknowledge Prof. Fernald’s kindness in identifying both 
of these plants for me—NaTHANIEL T. Kipprr, Milton, Massach- 
usetts. 


1 Boissier, Fl. Orient. iii. 335 et seq. (1875). 


Vol. 24, no. 288, including pages 229 to 257 and title page of volume 24, was 
issued 29 December, 1922. 


DUPLICATE BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Barton, W. P. C. A flora of North America. 
Illustrated by coloured figures, drawn from 
nature. 3 vols. Philad. 1821-1823. 4° 

Very rare. Plates engraved and hand colored. 

Griffith, J. W. and Henfrey, A. The micrographic 
dictionary. Ed. 4, edited by Berkeley & Jones, 
London, 1883. 2 vol. in I—cloth—53 plates 
(some colored) and many wood cuts 

Sullivant, W. S. Icones Muscorum, 8vo., illus- 

tated by numerous copper plates of high ex- 
cellence (unbound and in sheets). Here offered 
at a greatly reduced price 

Supplement to the preceding (also in sheets) . 
Icones and Supplement together 

Watson, S. Bibliographical Index to N. A. Botany. 
Part 1 (all published). Washington. 1878. 8° $1.25 


Address Librarian, GRAY HERBARIUM of HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


ALL ABOUT THE WILDFLOWERS 


THE AMERICAN BOTANIST is devoted entirely to our native plants. 
Color, fragrance, nectar, pollination, seed dispersal, edible and poisonous plants, 
drugs, dyes, soaps, fibers and hundreds of other subjects discussed. A series of 
“Plant Namesand Their Meanings” nowrunning. Tweuty-six volumes published. 
Quarterly, 40 pages, $1.50 a year; sample, 25 cents. 
50-cent coupon with each sample. 


WILLARD N. CLUTE & CO. JOLIET, ILL. 


INDICATORS FOR DETERMINING REACTIONS OF SOILS. 


As used by Dr. EpGar T. WueErry in the studies described on page 35 
of the March issue of 1920. A set of six indicators, made up ready for 
use, in box suitable for carrying into the field) Accompanied by in- 
structions for using them. Price $2.85. For saleby: LAMorrTe CHEmI- 
CAL Propucts Co., 13 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 


Driers Presses Mounting Papers Genus Covers 
Collecting Picks Collecting Cases Herbarium Supplies 
CAT. 91,—BOTANICAL. CAT. 92,—BIOLOGICAL, SLIDES, ETC. 


Microscopes Accessories Lenses 


CAMBRIDGE BOTANICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Laboratory .  . WAVERLEY, MASS, . Equipment 


8 Lexington Street 


